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FOREWORD 


One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  National  4-H 
Club  Fellowships  awarded  tc  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  each  year  by  the  Payne 
Fund  of  New  York  City,  is  the  study  of  governmental 
functions  and  activities. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service 'Commission 'the  1934-35  National  4-H 
Club  Fellows  were  enabled  to  make  a  study  of  this 
' important 'governmental  agency.  A  comprehensive 
'schedule  with  discussion  questions  was  worked  out 
in  advance  by  Mr.  Lawson  A.  Moyer,  chief  examiner, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Weiss,  assistant  chief  examiner,  which 
enabled  the  students  to  talk  with  the  key  people  and 
personally  to  observe  the  work  carried  on  by  the  organi- 
zation units  set  up  to  carry  out  the  various  functions 
of  the  Commission. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  circular  not  only  will 
serve  to  acquaint  State  4-H  club  workers  with  a  part 
of  the  program  of  the  National  4-H  Club  Fellows,  but 
also  will  be  of  value  to  the  older  4-H  club  members 
who  are  choosing  a  career. 

M.  C.  Wilson  •' 

In  Charge 
Extension  Studies  and  Teaching  Section 
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INTRODUCTION 


Government  service  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  daily  life  of 
every  American  citizen.   It  charts  the  seas  for  the  mariner,  warns  him 
of  dangers,  and  is  ready  with  rescue  crews  in  case  of  disaster.   It 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  food  we  eat,  and  safeguards  our  health  in 
other  ways.   It  carries  our  mail  to  our  correspondents  many  miles  away. 
It  studies  insects.   It  protects  the  forests.   Its  employees  are  on  the 
seas,  on  the  land,  underground,  and  in  the  air  carrying  out  their  duties 
as  public  servants. 

The  job  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  is  to  secure 
for  the  public  the  services  of  men  and  women  who,  through  competitive 
tests  of  fitness,  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  perform  the  tasks 
to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Before  going  into  detail  regarding  the  organization  and  functions 
of  the  present  Civil  Service  Commission  it  will  be  helpful  to  review 
briefly  the  history  of  Government  service  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Civil  Service  Law. 


HISTORY  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 


Framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  realize  all  the  problems  that 
would  arise  later  in  the  Government  they  created,  due  to  the  development 
of  a  spoils  system  of  selecting  Government  workers.  The  President  was 
given  power  to  nominate,  and  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
appoint  the  higher  officers.   In  subordinate  places  Congress  was  to  vest 
the  power  of  appointment  either  in  the  President,  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, or  in  the  courts  of  law. 

Everything  went  fairly  well,  however,  for  the  first  40  years;  Gov- 
ernment positions  were  filled  by  capable  men  who,  except  for  cabinet  mem- 
bers, held  their  position  as  long  as  they  were  fit. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT:   The  authors  keenly  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  to  learn,  through  personal  interview,  of  the  organization  and 
functions  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
are  especially  grateful  to  Mr.  Moyer,  chief  examiner,  Mr.  Weiss,  assist- 
ant chief  examiner,  and  to  the  heads  of  divisions  and  the  many  other 
staff  members  involved,  for  the  time  and  pains  so  uniformly  taken  to 
facilitate  this  study. 

DISTRIBUTION:  A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  State  exten- 
sion director,  State  leader  and  assistant  State  leader  in  club  work, 
agricultural-college  library,  and  experiment -station  library. 
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Up  to  the  election  of  Jackson  the  use  of  the  appointing  and  dismis- 
sal powers  was  not  greatly  abused.   Office-seekers  were  discouraged  from 
coming  to  the  Capital  for  a  job.  However,  each  administration  found  more 
coming  to  seek  employment. 

Andrew  Jackson's  administration,  1829-37,  brought  the  whole  country 
to  Washington.   Before,  the  people  who  came  were  of  the  higher  class;  Jack- 
son drew  them  all,  good  and  bad.   Jackson  threw  every  position  open  to  com- 
petition, not  competition  to  determine  one's  fitness,  but  competition  based 
on  strength  to  the  political  party  and  other  personal  interest.  His  admin- 
istration was  marked  by  wholesale  dismissals  and  job  hand-outs  to  increase 
political  support.  There  was  a  clean  sweep  of  all  opponents,  and  supporters 
were- installed. 

Broadly  speaking,  from  Jackson's  time  on,  "To  the  victor  went  the 
spoils."  This  wrong  brought  into  the  ranks  of  office  seekers  many  times 
the  number  for  whom  it  was  possible  to  find  places. 

With  the  exception  of  Van  Buren  in  1837,  Tyler  in  1841,  Lincoln's 
second  term,  and  Johnson  in  1865,  all  Presidents  from  1828  to  1883  made 
nearly  a  clean  sweep  of  those  in  office.  Even  those  exceptions  noted  were 
far  from  free  of  party  patronage . 

Lincoln  was  much  disgusted  with  the  line  waiting  to  get  jobs.  While 
quarantined  for  smallpox  he  made  the  following  statement:   "Let  them  come 
in,  I  now  have  something  I  can  give  them",  clearly  showing  his  disgust  at 
the  spoils  system. 

This  evil  did  not  go  unnoticed.  Many  people  took  active  part  in 
efforts  to  reform  the  Government  service  as  it  existed.  Thomas  Allen  Jenckes, 
Rhode  Island  Representative,  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  in  1865  to  stop 
the  evils,  but  his  efforts  did  not  bring  results. 

Civil-service  reform  entered  practical  politics  as  a  platform  for 
the  Liberal  Republicans  in  1872. 

The  whole  country  was  made  to  realize  the  necessity  for  a  change 
when,  in  1881, Garfield  was  assassinated  by  a  disappointed  office-seeker. 
Arthur,  known  as  a  spoilsman,  took  office,  but  reformers  pressed  with  such 
vigor  and  action  that  in  1883  the  Civil  Service  Act  which  we  now  have  was 
passed • 

The  bill  was  drawn  by  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  often  referred  to  as  "the 
father  of  the  civil  service."  George  H.  Pendleton  introduced  the  bill  with 
the  following  main  provisions:   (1)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  aid 
the  President  as  he  may  request.   (2)  It  provides  for  open  competitive  ex- 
amination for  testing  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  classified  service.   (3) 
Appointments  are  to  be  made  from  among  these  graded  highest.   (4)  Apportion- 
ment of  appointments  in  the  Departments  at  Washington  is  to  be  made  among 
the  States  and  Territories  according  to  population.   (5)  It  prohibits  the 
use  of  official  authority  to  influence  the  political  action  of  any  power 
or  body.   (6)   Persons  in  classified  service  have  the  right  to  vote  and  to 
express  their  opinion  privately,  but  can  take  no  part  in  political  manage- 
ment or  campaigns. 
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Changes  Brought  about  by  the  Act  of  1883 


The  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  brought  about  great  changes. 
It  relieved  the  high  executive  officers  of  the  pressure  for  positions  in 
the  Federal  Service.  Instead  of  jobs  being  given  by  political  influence 
they  were  given  according  to  fitness.  Before,  employees  were  irregular 
in  their  hours,  they  made  no  attempt  to  be  efficient,  and  they  were  only 
taking  advantage  of  the  salary. 

The  change  in  methods  of  appointment  and  dismissal  showed  its  ef- 
fects immediately.  Efficiency  increased  because  of  better  work,  regular 
hours  were  observed,  and  employees  prepared  themselves  for  advancement  by 
honest  diligent  effort.  Employees  no  longer  were  forced  to  give  contribu- 
tions to  keep  their  jobs  -  nor  could  the3r  buy  a  job.   Those  out  of  the 
service  who  wished  to  enter,  fitted  and  proved  themselves  qualified  or  did 
not  get  in. 

Much  has  been  gained  in  civil  service  for  the  American  people  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  merit  system  over  51  years  ago.  No  President  since 
1883  has  failed  to  endorse  the  merit  system  in  Federal  employment.  No 
President  has  failed  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  competitive  service.  The 
competitive  service  in  the  Federal  Government  grew  from  less  than  14,000 
positions  in  1883  to  more  than  455,000  in  1934.  During  these  years  over 
7,040,000  have  been  examined,  over  4,420,000  have  passed  examinations,  and 
of  these  over  1,860,000  have  been  appointed. 

Constantly  more  departments  of  Government  -  national,  State,  and 
municipal  -  are  being  covered  by  the  merit  system. 

The  United  States  is  divided  into  13  civil-service  districts,  each 
having  a  central  office  within  the  district,  for  convenience  in  holding 
examinations  and  making  certifications  for  filling  vacancies  occurring  in 
field  positions,  and  to  aid  the  Washington  office  in  general  administration. 

Within  the  districts  are  local  boards  made  up  of  Federal  employees 
in  other  services  who  are  detailed  to  represent  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
The  local  office  is  usually  in  the  post  office.   Board  members  are  allowed 
time  to  devote  to  the  Commission's  work  as  a  part  of  their  regular  duties, 
but  receive  no  additional  compensation  for  such  work.   The  chairman  of  each 
board  receives  instructions  from  the  district  office,  which  in  turn  is  super- 
vised, by  the  Commission  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  the  organization  for  con- 
ducting the  work  has  grown  rapidly  as  more  work  has  been  put  upon  it.  When 
the  Commission  was  first  established  in  1883  it  was  just  an  examining  board 
set  up  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system.  The  organization  now  con- 
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sists  of  about  4,900  local  boards  of  examiners  in  every  part  of  the  country 
reporting  to  district  managers  in  13  civil-service  districts,  all  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Washington. 

The  Civil  Service*  Commission  is  headed  by  3  commissioners,  not  more 
than  2  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  They  are  ap- 
pointed, by  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  3  commissioners  have  equal  power  and  authority,  but  one  of  them  is 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  the  president  of  the 
Coimiission.  The  decisions  of  the  Commission  are  carried  into  effect  under 
general  supervision  by  the  chief  examiner's  office. 

Under  the  chief  examiner  there  are  9  divisions  helping  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Commission:   The  Examining  Division,  Correspondence  Divi- 
sion, Investigations  Division,  Personnel  Classification  Division,  Service 
Record  and  Retirement  Division,  Accounts  and  Maintenance  Division,  Editing 
and  Recruiting  Division,  Research  Division,  and  13  field  offices. 

Responsible  directly  to  the  Commissioners  is  the  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review. 
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WORK  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  always  has  used  some  type  of  open  com- 
petitive examination  to  select  fairly  the  persons  best  fitted  to  fill  Gov- 
ernment positions.  Although  at  present  the  work  of  examining  applicants 
constitutes  60  percent  of  the  work,  the  Commission  has  other  important 
duties  to  perform  to  carry  out  the  Civil  Service  Law. 


The  Drafting  of  Examination  Requirements 


Before  any  examination  is  given  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
there  must  be  a  need  for  such  an  examination.   This  need  is  created  by  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  any  governmental  department  under  classified  civil 
service.  When  such  a  vacancy  occurs  the  department  concerned  requests  the 
Commission  to  submit  a  list  of  eligibles  from  which  to  fill  its  vacancy. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  already  may  have  a  list  of  eligible 
persons  on  their  register  who  have  been  tested  previously.   If  no  such 
list  exists  a  new  examination  is  made  up.  The  requirements  to  be  met  in 
this  examination  are  set  up  in  an  announcement  that  is  published  several 
weeks  before  the  examination  is  given. 

Requirements  as  to  age,  education,  and  experience  of  an  applicant 
are  set  up  by  the  examiner  making  up  the  examination.   The  examiner  usually 
confers  with  the  governmental  department  concerned  before  a  definite  deci- 
sion as  to  requirements  is  reached.  These  requirements  then  are  referred 
to  the  Commission  for  approval. 

Any  governmental  department  has  the  privilege  of  requesting  a  new 
announcement  and  examination  for  any  highly  specialized  position  if  ample 
reason  can  be  shown  before  the  .Civil  Service  Commission  that  there  is  no 
adequate  register  to  meet  the  needs.   In  every  case  the  requirements  set 
up  in  the  examination  announcement  are  made  to  fit  the  position  which  the 
applicant  is  to  fill. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  maintains  a  board  of 
examiners  made  up  of  professionally  trained  men  and  women  in  the  common 
professions.  These  examiners  draw  up  the  announcements  including  the 
requirements  subject  to  the  Commissions'  approval,  receive  and  review  ap- 
plications, prepare  examination  questions,  and  rate  the  papers  of  all 
professional  or  highly  trained  applicants. 


Announcement  of  Examinations  and  Publicity 


After  leaving  the  Examining  Division  the  announcement  goes  to  the 
publicity  department,  where  information  about  pending  examinations  is  put 
before  the  people  as  fairly  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Announcements  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  out- 
lying possessions.   One  copy  is  sent  to  each  of  the  4,967  local  boards, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  such  announcements  are  published  in  the  local 
papers,  and  put  on  the  post-office  bulletin  boards.   Other  copies  or  briefs 
of  the  announcements  are  sent  to  newspapers  circulating  near  third-class 
post  offices,  American  Legion  chapters,  schools,  colleges,  and  professional 
magazines.   The  Commission  has  access  to  65  radio  stations,  but  these  seldom 
are  used  as  sufficient  competition  is  obtained  without  them.   The  Commission 
aims  to  give  all  interested  persons  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete,  and 
to  establish  adequate  lists  of  the  eligibles  best  qualified  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  service. 


Receipt  and  Review  of  Applications 


When  a  person  desiring  a  civil-service  appointment  wishes  to  take 
an  examination  he  or  she  first  must  file  an  application  for  that  examina- 
tion.  The  announcement  always  requires  that  an  application  be  filed  by  a 
specified  date.   These  applications  come  in  through  the  mail  section  and 
are  sent  to  the  receiving  desk  of  the  application  section.  Here  they  are 
sorted  according  to  the  title  of  the  examination. 

The  application  then  is  examined  for  preliminary  requirements  set 
up  in  the  announcement  of  the  examination.   If  all  requirements  are  not 
met  the  application  is  canceled  and  the  applicant  is  notified.  No  further 
consideration  is  given  to  that  application. 

Applicants  meeting  the  desired  requirements  receive  an  admission 
card  which  must  be  shown  with  a  personal  photograph  to  permit  entrance 
to  the  examination  room. 

The  examinations  are  sealed  in  envelopes  and  are  sent  to  the  local 
examiner,  not  to  be  opened  until  the  applicants  are  assembled  for  the  ex- 
amination. 

Before  the  examination  begins  the  applicant  signs  a  declaration 
sheet  that  is  then  sealed  with  the  admission  card  in  an  envelope  and  is 
not  opened  until  the  examination  has  been  graded.  The  number  on  this 
declaration  sheet  is  transferred  to  the  examination  paper  for  the  purpose 
of  identification.  No  name  appears  on  the.  examination  paper. 

After  the  examination  has  been  held  and  the  papers  have  been  graded, 
the  results  of  the  test  are  recorded  on  an  index  card  and  filed  in  the 
master  file. 

Rating  of  Papers 

In  the  rating  of  civil-service  papers  no  consideration  is  given  to 
political  or  religious  affiliations  or  to  the  color  of  the  applicant. 
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The  examinations  given  are  of  two  types  —  the  assembled,  which 
is  a  written  examination;  and  the  nonassembled,  which  is  an  examination 
based  on  the  education  and  experience  of  the  applicant. 

Nonassembled  examinations  usually  are  given  for  highly  specialized, 
technical  positions  and  also  for  positions  in  the  mechanical  trades  and 
skilled  occupations.  Seldom  are  educational  requirements  necessary  for 
the  latter  positions.   In  some  cases  if  the  position  to  be  filled  is  too 
technical,  experts  from  the  bureau  having  the  vacancy  are  called  in  to  help 
to  rate  the  papers. 

After  the  nonassembled  examination  paper  has  been  checked  as  to  ex- 
perience and  education,  if  required,  a  set  of  confidential  vouchers  is  sent 
to  the  former  employers  to  verify  statements  made  by  the  applicant.  The 
information  received  from  these  vouchers  is  a  ratable  factor  in  determining 
the  numerical  grade. 

Before  examiners  begin  to  rate  papers  they  set  up  a  scoring  scheme 
to  be  used.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  give  the  examiner  a  definite  basis 
to  use  in  rating  papers.  At  least  two  examiners  must  rate  each  examination. 
In  this  type  of  test  the  examiners  often  work  together,  constituting  an 
examining  board. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  numerical  rating  the  examiners  set  70  to 
represent  the  minimum  requirement.  All  education  or  experience  an  applicant 
has  above  the  minimum  requirements  is  represented  by  numerical  numbers  added 
to  70.   If  an  applicant  fails  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  his  applica- 
tion is  canceled. 

After  assembled  examinations  are  given  by  the  local  examiner,  the 
papers  are  mailed  to  the  examining  division  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Here  the  papers  are  graded  by  two  examiners  independently,  but  both  must 
agree  on  the  final  score. 

After  the  papers  have  been  rated,  averaged,  and  a  numerical  grade 
has  been  assigned,  the  declaration  sheets  and  identification  cards  are  taken 
from  their  envelopes  and  attached. 


Establishment  of  Registers  and  Certification 


All  papers  receiving  a  grade  of  70  or  more  go  to  the  certification 
department.  Here  a  register  card  is  made  for  each  paper.  This  card  is 
filed  according  to  its  numerical  grade. 

There  are,  however,  additional  factors  entering  into  the  question 
of  an  eligible* s  relative  standing  on  a  register. 

Preference  is  given  to  all  disabled,  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  or  their  widows,  and  to  wives  of  ex-service  men  who  are 
not  qualified  because  of  disability,  or  are  over  55  years  of  age  and  dis- 
abled. This  means  that  10  points  are  added  to  the  numerical  grades  of  such 
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applicants,  and  that  their  names  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  register. 
In  the  case  of  all  other  honorably  discharged  veterans^  5  points  are 
added  to  their  numerical  grades,  and  they  take  their  relative  places  on 
the-  register,  but  ahead  of  nonpreferenco  persons  with  the  same  rating. 

For  positions  in  the  departmental  service  in  Washington  coming  under 
the  apportionment  rule,  which  sets  a  quota  for  each  State,  preference  is 
given  to  persons  coming  from  States  whose  quotas  are  not  complete. 

If,  after  recognising  the  above  preferences,  there  are  two  or  more 
persons  having  the  same  standing  on  the  register,  preference  is  given  to 
the  person  filing  application  first. 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  governmental  department,  the  appointing 
officer  requests  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  a  list  of  certified 
eligibles.   If  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  no  register  of  eligibles 
acceptable  to  the  appointing  officer,  the  Commission  authorizes  a  temporary 
appointment.   If  the  needed  register  is  ready,  the  Commission  certifies  the 
first  three  names  on  the  register  as  eligible  to  fill  that  particular  posi- 
tion. 

The  appointing  officer  reviews  the  papers  of  the  three  eligibles 
and  makes  his  appointment.   If  he  believes  none  of  these  people  is  eligible 
for  appointment  to  his  department  he  must  prove  their  ineligibility  to  the 
Commission. 

If  two  vacancies  occur,  four  persons  are  certified,  but  in  no  case 
can  an  appointing  officer  pass  over  three  names  of  available  eligibles 
without'  making  an  appointment. 

After  a  person  is  appointed  to  a  permanent  position  that  person  serves 
a  probationary  period  of  6  months  or,  for  some  positions,  a  year. 

A  probationer  separated  from  the  service  without  delinquency  or  mis- 
conduct, may  be  restored  to  the  register  of  eligibles. 

Investigation 

It  was  found,  early  in  the  history  of  civil  service,  that  statements 
on  papur  were  no  test  of  character.   To  tost  this  factor  and  in  some  cases 
to  verify  statements  made  by  applicants  or  employees,  the  investigation 
division  was  set  up. 

All  applicants  for  positions  requiring  a  great  deal  of  contact  with 
people,  such  as  law  enforcement,  detection,  or  investigation,  are  tested 
by  a  personal  interview  with  an  investigator. 

Other  cases  coming  before  this  division  involve:   Impersonation  in 
examinations,  character,  more  specific  experience  required,  court  records, 
character  and  suitability  of  first-class  postmasters,  false  statements  re- 
garding age,  physical  qualifications,  irregularities  in  examinations,  poli- 
tical-activity cases,  removal  of  debarments,  marital  status,  clearance  of 
record. 
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This  division  now  has  36  investigators  located  in  the  field.  They 
usually  make  their  investigations  by  holding  a  personal  interview  with  the 
applicant,  and  by  interviewing  persons  who  have  known  the  applicant.  The 
results  of  these  interviews  are  recorded  by  the  investigator  on  a  dicta- 
phone cylinder.   In  the  main  office  these  notes  are  transcribed  by  stenog- 
raphers . 

After  an  investigation  the  information  goes  to  a  rating  board,  where 
it  is  analyzed  and  a  report  is  pr&pared.  A  brief  of  the  report  is  sent  to 
the  head  of  the  Investigation  Division,  who  can  either  suggest  action  or 
refer  it  to  the  chief  examiner.   In  case  a  decision  is  not  reached  here, 
the  brief  is  referred  to  the  Commissioners. 


Correspondence  and  Information 


Information  regarding  civil  service  may  be  obtained  by  mail,  tele- 
phone, or  by  direct  visit  to  the  office, 

A  general  office  of  information  is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  direct  information  to  visitors  about  the  Federal  Government  service 
and  its  activities,  especially  in  regard  to  the  requirements  for  filling 
positions  in  the  classified  civil  service. 

To  any  nerson  seeking  a  job,  information  regarding  the  announcement 
of  past  examination  in  his  field  or  probable  future  examination  is  given. 
A  mailing  list  (card  index)  is  maintained  for  persons  desiring  notification 
of  examinations  when  announced  in  the  future. 

This  section  handles  from  500  to  1,300  calls  (personally  and  by 
telephone)  daily.   The  information  wished  by  callers  varies:   some  persons 
want  to  know  about  examinations,  some  want  to  locate  a  person  employed  by 
the  Government,  and  many  requests  concern  Federal  activities  not  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commission. 

All  requests  coming  by  mail  are  handled  by  the  Correspondence  Divi- 
sion, which  handles  all  the  incoming  and  outgoing  mail  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Mail  received  is  sorted,  classified,  and  dated,  and  all  that 
can  be  answered  in  this  division  is  handled  without  going  further,  whereas 
all  other  mail  is  directed  to  its  correct  destination.  Letters  referring 
to  previous  correspondence  have  copies  of  such  correspondence  attached  be- 
fore going  to  their  receiver.  Copies  of  outgoing  mail  are  classified  and 
the  date  and  time  the  originals  were  mailed  are  stamped  upon  them.   It  also 
is  necessary  to  keep  files  up  to  date. 

Over  1,385,000  pieces  of  incoming  mail  were  received  during  1934. 
All  mail  is  delivered  to  its  destination  the  day  it  is  received. 
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Research  Division 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  examina- 
tions were  all  of  a  general  nature.   Most  of  them  included  spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  geography. 

Since  the  beginning  these  tests  have  been  subjected  to  careful 
study  looking  to  their  improvement. 

In  recent  years  the  Commission's  division  of  research  has  made 
marked  progress  toward  the  standardization  of  scales  for  measuring  general 
adaptability.   Of  the  measurable  qualities  which  an  individual  must  possess 
to  achieve  proficiency,  one  of  the  most  important  for  many  positions  is  the 
ability  to  learn  new  duties. 

For  example,  the  old  examinations  given  to  select  clerk-carriers 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  asked  questions  on  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  spelling.   It  was  found  that  a  person  with  the  ability  to  spell,  work 
arithmetic,  or  answer  geography  questions,  did  not  necessarily  make  a  good 
clerk-carrier.   The  person  making  the  highest  mark  on  the  examination  often 
did  not  make  the  best  employee.  After  working  on  this  problem  the  Research 
Division  made  an  examination  as  nearly  like  the  job  the  future  clerk-carrier 
would  have  to  do  as  possible.   It  has  been  found  that  this  type  of  examina- 
tion more  nearly  selects  the  person  best  suited  to  fill  the  position. 

Personnel  Classification 

Until  the  passage  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923  there  was  no 
general  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  uniformly  classifying  positions  on 
the  basis  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

In  1905  a  committee  on  departmental  methods,  generally  known  as  the 
"Keep  Committee",  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  upon  his  own  initia- 
tive "To  investigate  the  business  methods  and  practice  of  the  executive  de- 
partments."  This  committee  reported:   "It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  through 
all  the  departments  people  are  sitting  side  by  side  doing  the  same  class  of 
work  and  receiving  very  different  compensations.   A  reclassification  of 
positions,  with  a  readjustment  of  salaries  graded  so  that  the  differences 
in  salary  shall  represent  actual  differences  in  character  of  work  and 
responsibility,  has  long  been  needed  in  the  interest  of  efficient  and 
economical  administration." 

Although  it  is  plain  that  this  committee  recognized  the  need  for  re- 
form, its  woi'k  did  not  lead  to  constructive  legislation. 

Twelve  years  later  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War.   The 
resulting  economic  disturbances  aggravated  the  inadequacies  and  inequali- 
ties of  Government  salaries.   Congress  attempted  to  relieve  the  inadequacy 
of  the  lower  salaries  through  the  grant  of  increased  compensation  (commonly 
but  erroneously  termed  "bonus"). 
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These  measures  furnished  purely  emergency  and  temporary  relief. 
They  involved  no  method  of  curing  inequalities  of  salaries  for  the  same 
kind  of  work,  and  placed  upon  no  one  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
salaries  paid  were  in  accordance  with  duties  performed  and  f esponsibilities 
borne.  Basic  salaries  were  fixed  according  to  one  of  two  methods.   One 
method  was  the  legislative  enactment  requiring  a  "statutory  roll"  authoriz- 
ing a  specific  number  of  positions  of  a  particular  designation  at  one  rate 
of  pay.   The  other  method  was  purely  administrative.   Congress  would  appro- 
priate a  certain  lump  sum  for  a  particular  bureau  or  activity.   The  salaries 
of  positions  paid  from  a  "statutory  roll"  could  not  be  changed  except  by 
further  legislative  action.   The  salaries  of  positions  paid  from  a  "lump- 
sum- approprift ion"  could  bo  changed  at  the  will  of  the  executive.   A  state 
of  competition  grew  up  between  bureaus.   This  competition  was  so  keen  as  to 
tend  toward  demoralization,  so  Congress  created  the  Joint  Commission  on  Re- 
classification of  Salaries. 

The  findings  of  this  commission  resulted  in  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923. 

This  act  created  an  ex-officio  board,  called  the  Personnel  Classifi- 
cation Board,  consisting  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  an 
alternate  from  the  Bureau  designated  by  the  Director;  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  designated  by  the  Commission;  and  the  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Efficiency  or  an  alternate  from  that  Bureau  designated  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau.   The  act  further  provided  that  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  his  alternate  should  be  chairman  of  the  Board. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act  and  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  procedure 
laid  down  by  the  Board,  the  head  of  each  department  allocated  all  positions 
in  his  organization  to  appropriate  grades  in  the  compensation  schedules, 
subject  to  review  and  revision  by  the  Board,   This  allocation  was  done  by 
means  of  questionnaires  setting  forth  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
each  position  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  act.   The  Classification  Act 
of  1923  is  confined  generally  to  positions  in  the  departmental  service  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  By  agreement  with  the  department  concerned,  positions 
at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  and  Ereedmen's  Hospital  may  be  included.   Field 
organizations  are  generally  classified. 

There  have  been  several  amendments  to  the  original  classification 
act,  namely,  The  Welch  Act  of  1928,  amending  the  salary  rates  contained  in 
the  compensation  schedules;  and  the  Brookhart  Act  of  1930,  further  amending 
the  salary  schedules,  abolishing  the  position  of  alternate  members  of  the 
Board  and  creating  in  lieu  thereof  the  position  of  the  Director  of  Classifi- 
cation to  be  appointed  by  the  Board. 

Under  section  505  of  the  first  of  the  so-called  "economy  acts",  the 
Personnel  Classification  Board  and  the  position  of  Director  of  Classification 
were  abolished,  and  the  duties,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  Board  were 
transferred  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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The  present  functions  of  the  Division  of  Personnel  Classification 
under  general  supervision  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  are: 

1.  Allocation  of  new  and  changed  positions.   (initial  presenta- 
tion by  departments.) 

2.  Surveys  or  "classification  audits"  of  all  positions  in  a 
given  organization. 

3.  Passing  upon  proposed  dismissals  or  reductions  for  ineffici- 
ency emder  Section  9  of  the  Classification  Act;  and  upon 
proposed  reduction  in  force  under  the  Executive  Order  of 
•June  4,  1925,  as  amended. 

4.  Office  studies  of  classification  standards  and  revision  of 
clasr.  specifications. 

5.  Investigation  of  appeals  for  higher  allocations  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review. 

The  purpose  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  is  to  in- 
sure the  principle  of  "equal  compensation  for  equal  v/ork." 

Service  Records  and  Retirement 

The  Service  Record  and  Retirement  Division  handles  the  service  records, 
and  along  with  this  work  checks  misassignments,  removals,  transfers,  promo- 
tions, reinstatements,  noncompetitive  principles,  political  activity;  and 
cares  for  all  retirement  cases. 

Service  records.  -As  the  title  indicates,  in  this  part  of  the  division 
is  kept  •  a.  record  of  every  person  who  enters  the  classified  service  and  an 
endeavor  is  made  to  maintain  such  records  for  all  persons  in  the  executive 
civil  service.   Information  is  kept  regarding  appointments,  promotions, 
transfers,  reinstatements,  and  dismissals. 

IThen  a  man  is  appointed,  his  card  is  sent  from  the  certification 
section  to  the  service  record  section,  where  it  is  filed  alphabetically 
according  to  department.   All  papers  that  tne  Civil  Service  Commission  may 
have  relating  to  a  person,  such  as  application  blank,  examination  papers,  aitfid 
others  also  are  filed.   Thus  the  service  record  section  has  a  complete  reco>rd 
of  the  individual  up  to  and  including  the  time  of  appointment. 

Each  day  this  section  receives  reports  from  Government  departments 
showing  the  current  changes  that  have  been  made.   These  reports  give  the 
names  of  persons  affected,  and  from  these  reports  each  change  is  recorded  on 
the  service  record  card  of  the  individual.   Thus  this  section  has  a  complete 
service  history  of  every  individual  in  the  classified  service. 

These  records  show  when  an  individual  came  into  service,  what  he  has 
done,  the  changes  he  has  made  -  up  or  down  -  and  the  time  spent  in  service. 
This  information  is  usod  to  substantiate  a  person's  eligibility  or  ineligi- 
bility for  retirement,  promotion,  reinstatement  or  for  any  other  action  that 
may  be  in  question. 
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Promotion. — 3efore  anyone  is  eligible  for  promotion  he  must  have  a 
rating  qualifying  him  for  the  position  he  is  to  take,  and  must  have  com- 
pleted a  probationary  period.   The  action  must  be  initiated  by  the  depart- 
ment that  will  employ  him.   In  every  case  the  service  record  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  investigated  before  the  promotion  is  approved.   In  case  a  man 
is  promoted  by  a  department  to  a  position  not  within  his  examination  grade 
and  is  then  found  ineligible  by  the  Commission,  his  employer  is  liable  for 
his  salary. 

Reinstatement. — The  meaning  of  reinstatement  is  the  act  of  a  former 
Government  employee  coming  back  into  the  service.  Anyone  who  has  had 
classified  service  has  1  year  after  honorable  separation,  for  every  year 
in 'service  up  to  5  years,  to  take  advantage  of  reinstat       After  5 
years  out  of  service  he  can  be  reconsidered  for  reinstatement  without  time 
limit  but  must  qualify  by  a  noncompetitive  examination.   Those  who  have 
preference  points  are  eligible  without  time  limit. 

The  action  of  reinstatement  must  be  initiated  by  the  department 
that  intends  to  employ.   The  individual's  service  record  is  considered 
and  must  be  approved  before  he  can  be  reinstated.   He  does  not  have  to  go 
back  to  the  same  kind  of  job  he  held  previously,  but  is  eligible  for  any 
job  for  which  his  regular  status  qualifies  him,  or  for  which  he  can 
qualify  noncompetitively . 

Character  investigations  are  made  in  reinstatements  for  law- 
enforcement  positions,  and  in  cases  where  previous  separation  was  for  a 
cause. 

Transfer. — A  person  may  be  transferred  from  or  into  a  department 
or  within  a  department.   No  person  can  be  transferred  until  his  probation 
has  been  completed.   The  department  desiring  the  transfer  to  be  made  must 
initiate  the  action. 

No  individual  can  be  transferred  to  a  position  unless  he  has  ful- 
filled the  qualifications  and  due  consideration  of  promotion  rules  has 
been  made.   In  cases  where  transfer  is  made  in  the  field,  the  individual 
must  meet  residence  requirements. 

Noncompetitive  •principles.  —There  are  some  cases  where  examinations 
are  given  without  competition.   These  are  given  (1)  to  persons  to  whom, 
because  of  very  exceptional  qualifications,  open  competition  is  imprac- 
ticable; (2)  to  those  appointed  according  to  rules;  (3)  to  those  having 
lost  their  reinstatement  status  because  of  being  out  of  service  over  5 
years;  and  (4)  to  employees  whose  change  of  status  is  recommended. 

Removals.  —A  man  can  leave  the  service  voluntarily,  or  he  can  lose 
his  job  in  several  ways.   He  may  be  dismissed  for  lack  of  funds,  lack  of 
work,  or  because  the  job  has  been  abolished,  or  he  may  be  removed  because 
of  being  unsatisfactory.  3efore  an  official  can  discharge  an  employee  he 
must  write  his  reasons  for  doing  so  and  give  the  employee  an  opportunity 
to  answer.   The  action  must  be  reported  to  the  Commission  and  may  be  in- 
vestigated . 
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No  veteran  is  to  be  dismissed  before  other  employees  with  the 
same  efficiency  rating.   Dismissals  are  made  according  to  rating  by  the 
department,  giving  consideration  to  efficiency,  years  in  service,  and 
number  of  dependents.   The  marital  status  also  affects  order  of  dismissal 
Where  two  from  a  family  are  in  service,  one  is  liable  to  be  dropped. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  person  who  has  a  good  record  and  is  effi- 
cient needs  to  worry  very  little  about  losing  his  job.  In  no  case  can 
an  employee  be  discharged  for  political  or  religious  reasons. 

Because  a  person  has  been  removed  for  a  cause  does  not  mean  his 
chance  for  reinstatement  is  lost.  He  still  has  a  chance,  but  his  case 
is  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Misassignments.  —Quite  often  cases  are  found  where  a  person  under 
civil  service  is  doing  work  that  his  rating  does  not  qualify  him  to  do. 
He  may  handle  the  job  satisfactorily  and  be  entitled  to  more  pay.  His 
employers  cannot  promote  him  however  until  he  has  a  rating  qualifying 
him,  and  then  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission. 

Misassignments  continually  are  being  brought  to  light.   Some- 
times the  individual  wants  to  know  why  he  is  not  getting  more  pay.   Some- 
times reports,  a  new  examination,  or  wrong  salary  of  an  individual  un- 
cover the  facts.   Inspectors  also  are  trying  continually  to  see  that 
classification  rules  are  observed. 

Such  cases  have  to  be  corrected  by  reassigning  duties,  hiring 
someone  else,  or  giving  the  individual  an  examination.   It  is  the  aim 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  all  misassignments  be  righted  with- 
out having  to  use  their  power  to  discontinue  pay.   To  date  no  such  action 
has  been  necessary. 

Political  activity.  —It  is  stated  clearly  in  the  Civil  Service  Act 
that  politics  shall  not  interfere  with  the  civil  service.   Under  the 
rules,  the  classified  employee  has  the  right  to  vote,  contribute  to  a 
campaign  fund,  express  his  opinion  privately,  sign  petitions  for  a  nom- 
inee, and  be  a  member  of  a  political  organization,  but  cannot  hold  office 
therein.   Laws  prohibit  soliciting  political  contributions  in  any  Govern- 
ment building;  no  Government  officer  can  coerce  an  employee  to  obtain 
political  ends;  employees  cannot  hand  over  political,  contributions  to 
other  Government  employees;  no  one  is  allowed  to  pay,  offer,  or  promise 
something  to  receive  political  support  to  obtain  a  job,  nor  is  it  proper 
for  any  office  holder  to  ask  for  political  contributions  or  support. 

The  regulations  are  emphatically  impressed  upon  the  employee  by 
requiring  him  to  sign  a  statement  that  he  will  familiarize  himself  with 
the  regulations  and  laws  regarding  political  activity.   Every  second  year 
a  warning  is  posted  in  all  post  offices  and  Government  buildings  to  re- 
mind employees  of  the  laws  and  civil-service  rules. 
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In  case  charges  against  an  employee  come  to  the  Commission  they 
are  investigated.   If  found  correct,  the  employee  may  "be  subject  to  re- 
moval, suspension,  or  other  penalty  as  the  Commission  may  recommend,  and, 
if  his  activities  involve  the  violation  of  a  statute,  he  may  be  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution. 

.  Retirement .  -In  1920  retirement  payments  were  started  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.   A  deduction  of  Z\   percent  from  the  salary  of  each 
employee  is  contributed  to  the  retirement  fund. 

The  automatic  age  of  retirement  is  62,  65,  or  70,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  job.   To  receive  benefits  one  must  have  had  at  least 
15  years  of  service. 

There  is  an  optional  age  of  retirement  that  allows  a  man  to  retire 
2  years  earlier,  provided  he  has  been  in  service  30  years  or  more.  . 

If  in  service  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  one  can  choose  voluntary 
retirement  at  55  after  25  years  of  service. 

Disability  retirement  can  be  obtained  after  5  years  of  service 
when  one  becomes  totally  disabled.   Annuity  starts  immediately  as  though 
the  person  had  reached  retirement  age.   The  victim  of  disability  must 
file  application,  physician's  statement,  and  statement  from  immediate 
superior.   The  claim  may  be  allowed  or  rejected.   If  allowed,  the  indi- 
vidual is  examined  each  year  and  if  he  recovers  may  have  his  annuity 
stopped  within  90  days.   The  individual  however  is  eligible  for  reinstate- 
ment . 

Involuntary  separation  retirement  provides  annuity  to  those  over 
45  years  of  age  who  have  had  15  years  of  service. 

In  all  cases  of  retirement  before  reaching  the  automatic  retire- 
ment age,  the  individual  has  a  choice  of  taking  deferred  or  immediate 
annuity.   In  deferred  annuity  he  gets  nothing  until  he  reaches  the  auto- 
matic age  limit;  the  immediate  plan  starts  paying  immediately,  but  the 
payments  are  scaled  down.   It  is  conceived  that  the  latter  plan  is  to  be 
recommended  in  most  cases.   In  very  few  cases  does  the  retirement  annuity 
amount  to  over  $1,200. 

Board  of  Appeals  and  Eeview 

The  function  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  is  to  handle  cases 
of  dissatisfaction  that  may  arise  regarding  a  decision  or  action  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Board  of  Appeals'  definition  of  an  appeal  explains  the  types 
of  dissatisfaction  that  sometimes  arise.   "Any  communication  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with,  or  requesting  reconsideration  of  final  action  taken 
by  a  division  or  district  office  with  respect  to  any  matter  concerning  an 
applicant's  or  employee's  right  to  examination;  acceptance  of  his  applica- 
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tion;  rating;  eligibility  for  appointment,  transfer,  promotion,  reinstate- 
ment, or  retention  in  the  service;  retirement;  or  allocation,  is  regarded 
as  an  appeal . " 

The  Commission's  policy  is  to  give  an  -individual  the  privilege  of 
examining  all  of  his  papers  except  confidential  vouchers.   It  insures 
people  the  right  to  review  their  cases,  and  thus  any  error  in  the  original 
action  may  be  corrected. 

This  Board  handled  8,500  appeals  in  1933. 

DISTRICT  OFFICES 

In  1904  the  United  States  was  divided  into  civil-service  districts. 
An  office  directed  by  a  district  manager  was  located  in  each  district. 
This  system  makes  a  closer  contact  between  the  field  services  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  causes  a  closer  supervision  of  the  work,  a 
quicker  service  to  fill  vacancies,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  by  the  people  in  the  far-removed  States. 

The  United  States  now  is  divided  into  13  districts.   Each  district 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  district  manager,  who  receives  all  instruc- 
tions from  the  Federal  Commission. 

When  a  vacancy  in  the  field  service  occurs,  the  department  having 
the  vacancy  submits  to  the  district  office  a  request  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  eligibles.   If  there  is  no  suitable  register  an  announcement,  pre- 
pared in  the  Federal  office,  is  sent  out.   The  examination  is  given  and 
rated,  and  a  register  is  made  up,  very  much  as  is  done  in  the  main  office. 

Most  field  examinations  are  given  in  a  specified  locality.   The 
announcement  is  sent  to  the  local  board  of  examiners,  usually  made  up  of 
postal  employees,  for  publication.   The  applications  are  received  in  the 
district  office,  and  are  tallied.   On  the  closing  date  for  the  filing  of 
applications,  the  tallies  are  counted  and  the  examination  blanks  are 
mailed  direct  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  board  who  is  to  give  the  exam- 
ination. 

In  some  places  where  the  call  for  certified  eligibles  is  very 
heavy  there  is  a  local  rating  board  made  up  of  Federal  employees  in  that 
section  who  are  under  Civil  Service.   In  this  case  the  papers  are  rated 
by  this  board  and  a  tentative  grade  is  given.   They  then  go  to  the 
district  office  to  be  checked  by  an  examiner.   If  an  error  is  found,  two 
examiners  check  the  paper. 

There  are  three  types  of  local  board  helping  to  carry  on  the 
civil-service  work.   The  post  office  board  is  made  up  of  classified  civil- 
service  employees,  usually  post-office  employees,  and  conducts  the 
assembled  examinations.   The  labor  board  acts  only  for  the  navy  yards. 
The  rating  boards  may  be  from  the  Engineer  Service,  Lighthouse  Service, 
or  other  Government  services  requiring  an  unassembled  examination.   All 
three  give  out  application  blanks  and  help  to  rate  the  unassembled  papers. 
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When  the  examinations  have  been  given  and  rated  a  register  is  made 
up.   In  this  register  the  eligibles  are  arranged  according  to  the  rating 
given  on  the  examination.   The  10-point  veteran  preference  is  put  at  the 
head  of  the  register.   In  the  field  service  where  there  is  no  State 
apportionment  rule,  preference  usually  is  given  to  local  people. 

Prom  this  register  the  Commission  certifies  the  three  highest 
eligibles.   This  does  not  mean  that  the  first  three  names  on  the  register 
always  will  be  certified.   The  vacancy  may  carry  a  lower  salary  than  the 
eligible  will  accept,  or  the  person  at  the  very  top  may  not  be  available 
for  this  type  of  work.   Either  of  these  reasons  would  mean  the  skipping 
of  some  cards  and  the  certification  of  people  lower  on  the  register. 

After  the  appointing  officer  has  made  his  appointment  it  is  audited 
by  the  Commission,  and  a  service  record  card  is  sent  to  the  main  office. 

If  the  appointing  officer  of  a  department  should  send  in  a  job 
analysis  that  seems  to  indicate  that  the  position  is  one  not  fitted  by  a 
standard  examination,  the  request  is  sent  on  to  the  examining  division  of 
the  main  office.   Here  an  announcement  is  made  up,  setting  up  the  needed 
requirements.   In  the  case  of  assembled  examinations  all  rating  is  done 
in  the  main  office. 

The  district  offices  throughout  the  country  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commission  in  Washington  promote  efficiency  in  selecting  capable 
Government  employees,  and  assure  all  interested  of  a  chance  to  get  into  the 
service . 

SUMMARY 

When  the  Commission  was  first  established  in  1883,  it  was  merely 
an  examining  board  set  up  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  old  spoils  system. 
Although  examining  is  still  an  important  part  of  the  Commission's  work, 
40  percent  of  the  work  deals  with  classification  of  positions,  their  re- 
spective duties  and  compensation,  administration  of  the  retirement  act, 
preparation  of  the  official  register,  and  advisory  duties  with  respect  to 
personnel  administration  in  the  Government  Service  as  a  whole. 

Criticism  of  the  work  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  not  un- 
common.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  criticism  is  not  soundly  based, 
often  coming  from  someone  unfamiliar  with  details  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  are  followed. 

Thus  it  seems  that  there  are  two  types  of  suggestions  possible  to 
strengthen  or  better  civil  service,  those  dealing  with  changes  in  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedure,  and  those  having  to  do  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  civil  service. 

Some  weaknesses  in  the  work  are  due  to  rules  that  must  be  followed. 
How  can 'the  Government  secure  the  "best"  when  men  are  kept  from  a  job  be- 
cause their  State  has  its  quota  filled;  or  when  war  veterans  are  put  at 
the  top  of  the  register  besides  being  given  points  to  be  added  to  their 
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earned  grade?   This  may  be  wise  national  policy,  "but  it  does  not  result 
in  the  selection  of  the  person  best  fitted  for  a  position.   There  are 
still  many  Government  employees  who  are  not  under  civil  service.   This 
is  a  criticism  of  the  Government  rather  than  of  the  civil  service.   This 
use  of  patronage  is  not  necessary,  and  by  putting  the  jobs  under  Civil 
Service,  a  stronger,  smoother  Government  is  bound  to  be  made. 

In  order  that  the  general  public  may  be  made  aware  of  the  work  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  more  attention  may  well  be  given  to  the 
dissemination  of  reliable  information  regarding  the  part  the  Commission  is 
taking  in  improving  the  Governmental  service.   It  is  hoped  that  this  brief 
report  may  contribute  something  to  this  end. 

Often  statements  are  made  insinuating  that  the  Commission  does  as 
it  wishes,  and  with  "pull"  one  can  get  a  job  in  the  classified  service. 
From  observation  it  seems  that  rules  are  set  up  by  legislative  action  and 
executive  order,  and  are  being  followed  to  avoid  favoritism.   The  Commis- 
sion derives  no  pleasure  in  disappointing  an  applicant  or  from  denying  the 
request  of  a  department,  yet  in  reaching  decisions  this  is  often  necessary. 
Exceptions  cannot  be  made  to  rules  established. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  work  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  done  thoroughly,  conscientiously,  free  from  polit- 
ical bias  or  prejudice,  and  is  not  influenced  from  the  outside. 
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